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+ 4 HERE are few. ſubjects. on. which Chriſtians 
have not need to be cautioned to avoid extremes on both 
hands. This is particularly needful in reſpect to the neceſ- 
ſity of religious qualifications in civil rulers. While ſome 
are for baniſhing religion and all pertaining to it from the 
office or concern of Magiſtrates, others have erred. on 
the other fide, and have taught that ſcriptural qualifica» 


tions are abſolutely neceſſary to the lawful conſtitution. 
of Magiſtracy ; ſo that without theſe none can be made 


capable of exerciling government, or have a claim to- 
obedience, at leaſt in lands where the Chriſtian and Re- 


formed Religion hath been publicly received and ſettled. 


But when rocks fare on-both ſides, to ſteer, the middle 
courſe is beſt, according to the old counſel, Ia medio 
tutiſſmus%bis. | 
It is well known that there is.a ſmall body of people, 
that have long had a good report for piety and ſtrictneſs, 


who have not only diflented from the Revolution». 


Church of Scotland, but continued alſo to diſowu the 
civil government, becauſe it was not framed at the Re- 


volution altogether upon the covenanted plan of a pre- 


_ cediny period. As this is a practical point, and as the 
miſtakes about it are of hurtful conſequence, and as 
they are recommended by the character of the men and 
covered with a malk. of ſigular zeal and faithfulneſs, 
whereby ſome weak and unſtable ſouls are in danger of 
being enſnared, it may not be amiſs to ſet their princi- 
ples in their true light. 1-mean not to make a format. 
reply to any of the writings in defence of theſe princi- 


les, which would infallibly lead us into a labyrinth of 


endleſs confuſion, and oblige us often to encounter un- 
meaning 


| & 0-3 
meaning jargon, and pay attention to ſophiſtical quib- 
bles, unworthy of notice. Let it ſuffice to touch a little 
the vitals of their ſcheme, that the intelligent reader 
may ſee how unſound it is. One would think that no- 
thing more would be neceſſary than barely to underſtand 
it, in order to diſcern its manifold abſurdities. I have 
often wondered at their leaders, not ſo much how they 
ſhauld be able to draw the people into the belief of 
their opinions, as how they could reaſon themſelves in- 
to a firm belief of ſuch paradoxical tenets. And it is to 
be wiſhed, that they would narrowly reconſider the ſtate 
of that controverſy with other Preſbyterians ; eſpecial- 
ly with the Aſſociate Synod, and fairly relinquiſh the 
points which cannot be maintained without a plain inſult 
upon common ſenſe, reaſon and ſcripture. Would 
they but open their eyes a little and reflect, the matter 
might ſoon be ended--.and they may eafily find that the 
foundation pillars on which they build are entirely rot- 
ten. If theſe be unſettled, the edifice muſt fall of 
courſe, 

= The great queſtion between them and Seceders is 
*—/ briefly this: whether a due meaſure of ſcriptural and 
religious qualification be eſſential to the being of a Ma- 
giſtrate. Seceders grant that the poſſeſſing of theſe is ; 
neceſſary to the bene gſe, or the better diſcharging of the WO 
magiſtratical office; but that they are eſſentially neceſ- ; 

ſary to the gſe, or being of it, ſo that it cannot be law- 

fully exerciſed where theſe are not, they deny. It may 

be granted, that Chriſtianity, or religious qualifications 

according to the word of God, are eſſential to the Being 

of a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, if you refer being to 

Chriſtianity in the Magiſtrate 3 and that is the ſame 

thing with ſaying, that without Chriſtianity there can 

be no Chriſtian ; a propoſition as plain as that two and 

three make five, which no man in his ſenſes will de- 

bate with them. But if you refer being in the pro. 

poſition to the office of Magiſtracy, which is the ſenſe 

1 in which they muſt underſtand it, according to their 

1 principles, then it expreſſes quite a different thing. 

p That is the ſame with ſaying, that there cannot be a 

Magiſtrate without he be a Chriſtian, and that again is 
in effect to ſay, that there cannot be any civil relation, 
or 


('5 7) 
or common offices, among men, without Chriſtianity: 
For it is equally impoſſible that there can be a Chriſtian 
huſband, a Chriſtian phyſician or philoſopher, a Chriſtian 
anything, without Chriſtianity, or a due meaſureof ſcrip- 
turel qualifications, as that there can be a Chriſtian Magi- 
ſtrate withoutthem. Yet that the above relations, offices 
and characters derive their being from Chriſtianity, arthe 
revealed will of God, and that they cannot exiſt where 
that is not known, is a principle which they themſelves 
will not admit. But that theſe may lawfully be with- 
out Chriſtianity, and that Magiſtraey cannot, is ſome- 
thing very hard to conceive. None can account for the 
diſtinction but by ſaying] that the being of Magiſtracy, 
and the being of Chriſtianityin a man, are eſſentially the 
ſame, and thus to confound two things together that are 
entirely diſtinct. 

Again, it is one thing to ſay, that ſcriptural, or re- 
ligious qualifications according to the word of God and 
our Covenants, are eſſentially neceſſary to make one 2 
Chriſtian, a Proteſtant, a Presbyterian, or Covenant- 
ed Magiſtrate, and another to ſay, that ſuch qualifications 
are eſſentially neceſſary to his being a Magiſtrate to 
Chriſtians, Proteſtants, Presbyterians or Covenanters. 
Tor a perſon inveſted with a magiſtratical oflice, may 


be of one religion, and his people of another, and yet 


- the relation be lawful and valid between them: 
is no abſurdity or inconſiſtency in ſaying, as Seceders 
do, that a man may be a lawful Magiſtrate to Chriſtians, 
Proteſtants, Presbyterians, or Covenanters, while he is 
not himſelf a Chriſtian, &c.— providing he anſwers the 
immediatejend of his othce, in maintaining peace, order, 
and juſtice in the common-wealth. Unleſs this princi- 
ple be juſt, no Chriſtian in Pagan, no Proteſtant in Pop- 
1h, no Presbyterian in Prelatig lands, could at any time 
have acknowledged the cwil Magiſtrate, even while they 
were the ſmaller part of theſe nations; as thoſe pro- 
teſling the true religion frequently have been, and are, 
and always at firſt muſt be, before their religion become 
national.---And to deny this principle is to aſſert, that 
a perfect uniformity in religion is abſolutely neceſſary to 
conſtitute any lawful relation between civil governors 
and ſubjects; and where that is wanting the power is 

void, 


4 


here 
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void, and obedience thereto for conſcience ſake no more 
due; à tenet big with — and miſchief, and di- 


rectly tepugnant to the words of our confeſſion, That 


infidelity, or difference in religion, doth not make void 
the Magiſtrate's juſt power.“ 0 
However let it be attended to, that the queſtion is 
not, whether religion of ſome kind or other, that is, ſome 
impreſſions of a Divine Being and Providence, be eſſential- 
ly neceſſary to the character of a Magiſtrate, If this 
were the queſtion, then it would be the ſame thing as to 
ask, whether religion, or a ſenſe of a Deity, be eſſential 
to the being and preſervation of ſociety? or in other 
words, whether an abſolute Atheiſt could be a Ma- 
giſtrate? About this Seceders never moved a doubt. 
For if religion be totally deſtroyed, then the foundations 
of civil government and all regular ſociety are over- 
turned. Such a being as is ſuppoſed in this queſtion, 
could never be a Magiſtrate, for this plain reaſon, be- 
cauſe he would be a monſter rather than a man, whom 
no fetters or chains, however ſacred, could bind. Sece- 
ders never dreamed, that any reaſonable ſociety, acting 
according to the moral dictates of right reaſon, would 
ſet up brutes or human monſters over them. The ma- 
giſtrates which they plead for ſubjection to, are“ to uſe 
their own words, „always ſuppoſed to be in the actual 
poſſeſſion of ſuch natural and ordinary abilities as may 
be competent for the diſcharge of their office.“ But as 
there is a law written in the heart, and a natural religion 
common to all, theſe impreſſions, or religious qualifica- 
tions eſſential to Magiſtracy, muſt be common to all men 
too, and not peculiar to men of any one religious pro- 
feſſion. As there is a ſenſe of a Deity, reverence for an 
oath, regard to juſtice, &c. without the bible ſo there 
may be a knowledge of magiſtratical duties, and a fitneſs 
for the office among thoſe to whom the word of God 
never came. It has therefore its foundation in the light 
and law of eature, and not in the word, or law reveal- 
ed. It is never denied, but that revelation explains and 
enforces the duties belonging to theſoſſice, and aftords 
a clearer and more perfeCt light for the performance of 
them, as it doth with regard to every other duty cf liſe, 


but this will not make it a ſcriptural inſtitution, found- 
„ cd 
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ed on the revealed will of God, as thoſe I reaſorv with 


fooliſhly aſſert. For at this rate, chere would ben 
office, relation, or duty but would be ſcriptural, or in- 
ſtituted in his revealed will: there would be no natural 
principles of knowledge, no natural religion, or law of 
nature, diſtin from revelation; ſeeing theſe are unfold» 
ed. more fully and perfectly in the Bible than any where 
elſe. | Even that truth, & there is a God,“ could not be 
called natural, becauſe the ſcriptures reveal it. This is 
plainly to maintain that the law and light of nature, and 
revelation, are the ſame. S017 een baanue: 
If then, according to the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
this or that particular profeſſion of religion be eſſential 
to the office of a hwful Magiſtrate, as the party we 
reaſon with maintain, it would neceſſarily follow, that 
no nation could even agree in conſtituting or acknow- 
ledging one common civil head, unleſs they were alſo 
agreed in the ſame ſpecific profeſſion of religion; but 
there would be as many civil communities created, as 
there are religious ſocieties: every one of the latter, 
though a minority of a nation, would conſider them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity of making choĩee of one of their 
own religion, to whom they may excluſively render the 
tribute of obedience'and honour, or elſe be deſtitute of 
a form of civil government altogether, which the ſtate 
of no people can long allow, and which would amount 
to a rejection of an ordinance of God, which that par- 
ty diſclaim, as a calumnious charge againſt them. But 
it is hard to ſay, whether the total want of government, 
or attempts to ſettle it, in the manner and in the cir- 
cumſtances above fuppoſed, would be moſt prejudicial 
to the ſafety and peace of mankind. Could ever civil 
government be ſettled or ſubſiſt in order and peace, if 
they were to be thus multiplied among a people in pro- 
portion to their religious diſtinQions ? On this plan, in 
; Judea, in the time of the Apoſtles, there ſhould have 
been a Chriſtian governor, as well as a Jewiſh or Ro- 
man ; in Rome afterwards a Chriſtian, as well as a Pa- 
gan, emperor. In Britain there ſhould be, at preſent, 
not only a prelatic king for thoſe of his own religion, but 
alſo a popiſh king, a Presbyterian, an Independent king; 
a Cameronian king, a Quaker king, cum multis aliit. yy 
| inſtead 
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inſtead of uniting together in any common meaſures as 
one civil body, for the preſervation of their lives and pro- 
perties, ſuch a people would in reality be ſo many lef, 


ſer and diſtinct nations intermixed, and like individuals 


in the hoſtile ſtate of natyre, every one of them prey- 
ing upon another, as the fiſhes of the ſea, and the 
greater eating up the lefſer; to prevent which, is the very 
end of civil government. If the principle be good, 
and every one were to act upon it under that view, 
what would be done in proſecution of it, would be ac- 
counted morally right. And thus | theſe multifarious 
governments, this multitude of kings, would neceſſarily 
be held not merely as providential, but moral powers. 
Thus we would have many kings, not only de fas, but 
de je. F | 
May not theſe principles be juſtly conſidered as inimi- 
cal to government ? If they were true, then Chriſt's 
kingdom would indeed be of this world, and his ſer- 
vants would fight. Thoſe men who drew the ſword for 
the active ſupport of their teſtimony, ſeem to have gone 
truly into the ſpirit of them. That frantic Hero, who 
ſome time ago, we are told, proceeded ſofar as to plan his 
little religious commonwealth---and dared to declare 
open war, both by ſea and land, againſt King George 
and all his adherents, was perhaps the only perſon who 
ever had the reſolution to act fully up to their princi- 
les. 

But to return, if the above principles were true, name- 
ly, that any particular profeſſion of religion were eſſen- 
tial to the being of a lawful Magiſtrate, then it would 
follow, that upon every change of religion, there muſt, 
of neceſſity, alſo be a change of the Magiſtrate. A na- 
tion could not at any time change their confeſſion of 
taith, or their ſyſtem of worſhip, or church diſcipline, 
without the co-operation of civil rulers, without ſetting 
up a new civil head over them. For the Magiſtrate 
who ſhould itill aghere to the old religion, and had not 
yet adopted the new profeſſion, muſt all at once forfeit 
his right to reign, however excellent a prince he may 
otherwiſe be, and however amply he may protect and 
ſecure his ſubjects, not only in the enjoyment of their 
civil, but religious, libertics. And upon this principle, 
even 
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even the minor part of a nation, when reforming or 
reformed, could not continue their odedience to the Ma- 

iſtrate unreformed. For if dominion be thus effenti- 
ally connected with ſome particular mode or profeſſion 
of religion, then undoubtedly the or right to reign, muſt 
always follow the juſtneſs and goodneſs of the religious 
profeſſhon, which being founded in Divine inſtitution 
muſt be one. The reforming few, therefore, by virtue 
of the ſuperior goodneſs or purity of their religious 
profeſſion, muſt enjoy the whole right of government 
among. themſelves. For the civil head, through the 
want of that which is ſuppoſed eſſential to the office, 
muſt loſe all claim, to the exerciſe of power, or rather 
he never had it, and all others deſtitute of that main 
qualification muft be ineligible. The body politic too 
muſt be without all right to the advantages of- govern- 
ment. In which caſe the forfeit muſt devolve wholly 
into the hands of the profeſſors of the true religion, 
and they alone ought to enjoy it : and thus they will 
be not only the true church, but the only body politic. 
This is nothing elſe than the abſurd doctrine, „ that 
dominion is founded in grace ;”---that Magiſtracy is an 
ordinance given to the church as ſuch, and that 4 ra- 
dically lodged in the hands of the ſaints, at leaſt theſe 
who are viſibly ſuch, and reſtricted to them. 

The diſtinction our opponents make uſe of to evade 
the glaring evidence of truth, here, is altogether una- 
vailing. They diſtinguiſh in reſpect of times, places, 
and circumſtances ;- and between lands never reformed, 
and ſuch as have been once reformed, and have again 
apoſtatized. But if they would recollect the ſtate of 
the queſtion, and conſider the plain meaning of the 
terms put into it, they would be aſhamed to mention 
this. The difference of circumſtances as to a nation's 
having never been reformed, or the contrary, cannot al- 
ter the cafe. The queſtion is about the very being of 
Magiſtracy; and circumſtances, according to any right 
uſe of language, can never poſſibly affect the being of 


any thing, one way or other. Whatever is eſſential to 


the being cf a thing, muſt be fo in all times, in all 
places, and in all ſuppoſable circumſtances, Take a- 
way what is eſſential from a thing, or add what deſtroys 
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agiſtracy in the once covenanting lan of 
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a thing may be, and not be, at the ſame time ;” which 
hath been hitherto reckoned an impoſſibility. 30 
Unity hath, by all philoſophicand accurate minds, been 
conſidered as a property neceſſarily belonging to a Being. 
OUmne Ens oft unum. But theſe men, in their teſtimony 
and reaſonings about Magiſtracy, inſtead of taking it up 
as ſomething ſimple and unalterable in its nature, they 
— ſuppoſe, that it may be one thing, in one place, or 
time, and quite different, in another. Accordingly 
they ſpeak, however abſurdly, as if that thing call- 
ed Magiſtracy, had a Heathen being, and a Chriſtian 
being, a Popiſh and a Proteſtant being, a Prelatic and 
a Covenanted being ; not adverting that it muſt be 
eſſentially the fame, whether among Heathens or. Chriſ- 
tians ; —among reformed and unreformed ;—and what- 
ever is ſeparable from it among any of them can never 
be eſſential to its being any where. Theſe abſurdities 
they plunge themſelves into by not diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween Paganiſm, Chriſtanity, Popery, Prelacy, &c. 
in a Magiſtrate, and the office itſelf which he exerciſes; 
for theſe are things entirely. diſtinct. So any. of the a- 
bove mentioned religious qualifications are as ſeparable 
ſrom the being of Magiſtracy, as a black or brown coat 
is from the body or 2 man. They by no means found 
the titſe to or titpeſs for the office; but are eſſentially 
requiſite, only, to the Magiſtrate's being called 2 
Pagan, a Chriſtian, :&ec 


| Farther, let it be attended to, that the queſtion is not, 


whether theMogiltrate ought to be of the beſt, or the true 
eformed religion, and whether he ſhould in his place 
and 
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2 a Magiſtrate's eing of. the pureſt religion, 
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according to the word of Gad, may 


e neceſſary to the 


taken into account. This they conſider as of 2541 


Magiſtrates in thellaſt reformation, and bear teſtimony 
againſt church and ſtate, in deviating from them. The 
reckon it a great unhappineſs, that Britain and Ireland 
haye not Magiſtrates, in every reſpect, ſuch as the word 
of God, our Covenants, and the Reformation-laws of 
the kingdom require. But, at the ſame time, they 
have well diſtinguiſhed, between the office itfelF and | 
the. qualifications eſſential thereto, and thoſe which. are  =_ 
only requiſite to the better and more perfect exerciſe of 1 
it. The laſt may be wanting, when the firſt remains; 
as in all other offices and relations among men. It ſurely 
is not adviſable to reject a preſent and neceflary good, 
becauſe it may not be the beſt of its kind, or good in 
the higheſt degree. Eſpecially as ſervants of every =" 
kind are expreſsly enjoined, to be ſuljeò to their maſters, with * = 
all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but alſo tathe ſroward. \ = 
If we with-hold our tribute, our ſubjection, and fear, = 
till we meet with a Magiltrate,, in every refpect, accord- = 
ing to God's own heart, we will never mcet with one 2 
worthy to receive it. A perfect Magiſtrate is as hard to. 
be found on earth as a perfect man. We are not = 
warranted to deſpiſe or reject any good, becauſe of 
ſome defect accompanying it. Government is a bleſſing 
without which the world would become a ſcene of 
WO 7” 88 | violence bo 
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violence and wild diſorder. It muſt be a very bad go- 
vernmenr indeed which is worſe than none, ¶ The beſt 
of them have flaws and imperfections, but are we on 
that account to refuſe the Bleſſing, and contemn the or- 
dinance of God.{” The preſent government is an un- 
ſpeakable bleſſing to theſe nations. As ſuch we ac- 
knowledge it, ſupport, and pray for it. And yet this 
doth not hinder us to acknowledge, and wiſh that it 
may become ſtill more ſo. Ithas its defects and corruptions 
which need tobe reformed. It ever had, and ever will have 
them, though they may be in very different degrees. But is 
there no way of curing a rent, or removing a rotten 
beam without pulling down the building. Better it 
ſhould ſtand, though ſomewhat crazy and deformed, 
than bury all in its ruins.—-Subjection to the preſent 
government cannot lawfully be refuſed, by a few, unleſs 
it can be ſhewn to be worſe than none. And this no 
man 1n his ſober ſenſes will attempt. p 
It is undoubtedly the right of a people to provide, 
that the Magiſtrates they ſet over them be of the true 
reformed religion, as well as themſelves ; for they are 
bound to provide for the _— exerciſe of the office a- 
mong them, and that the inſtitution be maintained in the 
beſt and moſt perfect manner. But ſhould a people fall 
from reformation, once attained to in this matter, and 
diſpenſe with the want of ſome uſeful and good quali- 
fications, their omiſſion, or defection, however culpa- 
ble, doth not affect the authority of the Magiſtrate thus 
conſtituted, He may notwithſtanding this be a moral 
power, ordained of God, having a claim to all reaſon- 
able obedience. The conſtitution of a Magiſtrate is a 
morally good action, though there may be heinousfaults, 
failures and miſtakes accompanying it. Thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs it is to elect Magiſtrates, and ſettle the civil 
conſtitution, whether they be many or few, are indeed 
reſponſible for the faults or failures accompanying the 
_ action; others whoſe immediate right it is not, or who 
=_ may be excluded from the exerciſe of their right, are 
= only in their ſtations to avoid participation intheſe faults; 
x and while they bear teſtimony, are bound to obey. They 
are to be ſubject to theſe ordinances of men, for the 
Lord's ſake, in all things good and lawful, which they 
may 
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may certainly be withoyr' being” chargeable wird *”- 
faults" and miſcarriages 'of thofe "who ſet' them u 
indocentiy, in an relative ſtation or conneQion "ark 
Ro +) men. 
* the art üments uſed by hels enitinties'ts the te; 
doc one dos conclude only in fixing guilt on the 
olitic fot violating ſacred bonds, deeds and laws, 
Wa being able to prove that the Magiſtrate's exfr- 
ciſe of the power towards its proper'end Is evil, br 
that thoſe 4 ilty who yield babes to it in 0 far 
as thus ckerelſe, while Ger are neither ditectly nor 


indirect approving of the e rjury or deFeQtion | 
i 


but in their ſtations teſtifying againlt it.—Fhe'omithons 
fins and miſcarriages of the electors, and the want Lok 
— due requiſites in preſent Ma _ gives itndeed 
t occaſion, and continues a fu 
the friends of ' reformation to ſtate a teftimony-upe 
that head; but can never 'warrant a teſtimony of fu th 
a nature as to deſtroy the the civit power Mtogerhe: ail 
diſſolve the body politic. To teftify againſt the Want 
in the Magiſtrate, and the public Gn of the people,” in 
the way of owning the civil authority in lawful Es. 
is every man's quty: For hereby a teſtimony only is 
given n is blameable - which is to dect a 


teſtimony preciſely to its proper object. But a tef- 


timony cifclaiming ſubjection to government altogether 
muſt be wrong: For this is to direct it equally againſt 


what is good, and what is evil. Seceders in this re- 


ſpect, have been careful to confine” their teſtimony to 
what is a proper object of it, namely, againſt what is 
unlawful in the preſent conſtitution and government 
while they reckon themſelves as much bound by the 
word of God, and the authority of our Lord Jeſus, to 
reſpect what is good in it z— as civil Magiſtrates, and 
their lawful commands, undoubtedly are. And thus 
they keep free of that dangerous error, of mixing 
light and darkneſs, good and evil together, and bring- 
ing both under the ſame condemnation :— while their 
oppoſers are trampling upon one of God's ordinances 
altogether under pretext of teſtifying for the purity 


of it. 
Our 


ent ground, for = 


614 
/. Our, adverſaries unaccountably ſuppoſe, that.there, i 


no conſiſtency between. an - adherence to the, w$ 
deeds offettlement inlaſtreformation, and ſubmitting toa 
Fment conſtituted on a, different erden . 
cruple not to maintain, that the fin of the nation, in 
eſtabliſhing it in oppoſition to theſe, morally , ipding 
laws, overturns the foundation of our duty, i in referen 
2 that government, and abſolves every man feng 
be va A poſition. that approaches too neax td t 
ious morality of Jeſuits that faith is not to þe k 


with heretics. A poſition more Jooſe and ee | 


perhaps was never taught by the diſciples, of 

Granting all that is ſaid of the Welch wu = jf 

the, nation in; this matter to be juſt, yet FF: fot 

2 75 that an office hull wee en A ne- 
nbe.invalidated by ſome circumſapges 


in.itſclf, can 
of 21057 miſmanagement in, the beſtowing, receiving 


exerciſing it. When a, relation lawſul in itſelf is con 
tuted by thoſe whoſe proper right it is, and when. that 


which i 18 efſential to any office 1s not wanting, all are 


obliged to ſuſtain them as valid; This is a principle 
men act upon every day in ordinary civil life. may 


be allowed for once to uſe a ſimilitude or two, to make 
the caſe plain to the meaneſt capacity. I ſhall ſuppoſe 
that parents and E bind a young man, while in 


minority, before he has a right of chooſing for bimſelf, 
an apprentice to a vicious or irreligious maſter, would 
this fault in his parents or guardians be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for him to break his indenture, and run away from 
his maſter ?——Or if a perſon were baptized according 
to the form of the church of England, by the ſign of 
the croſs; though this be not a pure diſpenſation of the 
ordinance, will any ſay, that the baptiſm would be in- 


valid, and that he mu be re- baptized before he could 


be admitted a member of a Preſbyterian church ? Or 
if a man ſhould marry a wife clandeſtinely, contrary to 
the good order eſtabliſhed by church and ſtate z would 
he be obliged on this account to put her away. And 
could not their friends ſufficiently teſtify their hatred of 
the ſinful manner and circumſtances of the marriage, 
without declaring it to be of no forces Or, to come 


all nearer to the circumſtances of the caſe, I ſhall 
ſuppoſe 
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fuphoſe, that a profeſſor of the reformed religion, makes 
a foletin"vow to obſerve it all hislife-time;' and that e 
will never marry am enemy to it, that neither he not his 
poſterity may hereby be in danger of relinquiſhing that 
good profeſſion, and yet after this turns' apoſtate, ſup- 
poſe to 2 244 Mahumedaniſm, or Judaiſm and 
notwithſtanding of a vow morally binding contracts x 
matrimonial alliance with a Papiſt, Mahummedan, or 
Jeweſs : here there would be à relation lawful, and 


| morally, binding, though ' unlawfully made. Though 


the marriage could not be without apoſtacy and-per- 
jury, yet it would be as valid as if it had been otherwiſe 
contracted. The children, in that caſe,” would be 
bound to fillal ſubjection and obedience, as much as ifthe 
relation had been made up in the moſt — won 
manner. And it would be ridiculous to ſay, that their 
owning them in the character of parents, and ſubje&in 
to them in lawful things, would be an approbation 0 
the father's perjury and apoſtacy. The application of 
thoſè inſtances to the matter in hand is very eaſy. Our 
forefathers entered into a ſolemn Covenant and Oath for 
the advancing and maintaining reformation, and for the 
greater ſecurity thereof in all times coming, provided 
that no king ſhould be admitted to the throne, and none 
ſhould fill the places of power and truſt, without firſt 
engaging to promote and maintain that cauſe. But 
worſetimes ſucceeding, and a Prince through unparalell- 
ed hypocriſy and deceit, getting into the throne, theſe 
bonds, with heaven-daring impiety, were burſt aſunder, . 
and caſt away. After the ſad effects of this had been 
long and ſeverely felt, and matters ſtill proceeding to a 
farther extremity, , Britain looked round for a deliverer, 
A mutual covenant was forthwith, entered into between 
King William and theſe kingdoms, wherein many of 
the grievances prevailing in the late reigns were redreſſ- 
ed ; but ſtill the covenant engagetnents and reformation 
acts were forgotten, and [ek out of the deeds of the 
ſettlement. Religion was eſtabliſhed in England and 
Scotland, as it had been from the time of the firſtreforma- 
tion, overlooking what was peculiar to the laſt covenant- 
ed reformation as if it had never been. As that was a 
memorable work of God, they fo far ſinned in this: 
| But 
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But the covenant bet ween them as king and ſubjecte, was 
not the leſs lawful or valid on that account: as it was 
entered into by the nation as ſuch, whoſe proper right it 
was, even the moſt | hearty friends of that reformation 
are hound to ſubmit, The coyenaat of allegiance enter- 
ed into by the nation, formerly. with the Prince of 
Orange, and ſince with the family of Hanover, binds the 
conſcience of every one born members of the comman- 
wealth, not in oppoſition to any thing morally binding; 
from the law of God, as the covenants are granted to 
be j but it; binds to the plain and indiſpenſible duty 
of obedience and ſubjection to theſe rulers, in all law- 
ful things, While it cannot make-void the obligations we. 
are under to any duty from the word of God, or our re- 
ligous covenants, it neceſſarily obliges and reſtricts us 


\-to obey, „ according to the word of. God, and our co- 


venants ;” and ſuch. as refuſe cannot in. ſo doing act 
conform to either. And obedience thus limited and re- 
gulated, is the only obedience for which Seceders plead. 
Thus far they carry their profeſſions of loyalty, and no 
farther. If obedience to Magiſtrates be a moral duty, 
it muſt be obligatory on the preſent friends of refor- 
mation, or it is not. If it is not, let it be ſhewn by 
what law of God or men they are exempted or how 
their teſtimony can abſolve them from a moral duty, 
which every other perſon beſides is obliged ro. If it is, 
then certainly this. obedience mult be given to ſome per- 
ſons; for any powers entitled to any duty muſt be 
powers that be, or perſons actually inveſted with power. 
And if it muſt te given to perſons, then it muſt be either 
to thoſe whom the nation acknowledges as Magiſtrates, 
or it muſt be to ſome perſons ſet up by others, or among 
themſelves. The laſt cannot be, without making void 
the relation between the nation and their Magiſtrates, 
which the diſſent or negative voice of a few can never 
do, unleſs they claim ail the right and all the power into 
their own hands, competent to the whole body politic. 
"Che diſſent of thoſe who ſtyle themſelves the reformed 
Preſbytery, or of the whole Seceſſion body, in this mat- 
ter, could be of no more force to annul that relation, 
than the diſſent of a minor from the deed of his guardians 
in the legal management: of his eſtate. Wherefore as 
obedience ' 
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obedience muſt; be given, not to Magiſtracy in the ab- 


ſtrat, but to Magiſtrates, or the powers that be.--and 
as there are none who can claim that title but the pre- 
ſent rulers acknowledged by the nation, it muſt follow, 
theſe are the only perſons to whom it can be given. 
"Theſe therefore at preſent are our, ſcriptural, and let 
me add, in ſome ſenſe, our covenanted Magiſtrates. 
For theſe, and none other, are the perſons, with reſex- 
ence to whom the Holy Ghoſt in ſcripture gives at 
preſent to us, ſo many precepts and injunctions : and 
theſe are the perſons which the oath of fidelity in our 
covenants, ſo far as it contains a matter of general 
obligation relating to the diſcharge , of moral relative 
duties, and ſo far as it is ſtill applicable to times and 
circumſtances ſo very different, may alſo. at preſent be 
ſaid to reſpect. No clauſes of that kind can, in conſiſten- 
cy with common ſenſe, be viewed as including any 
civil or direct oath of allegiance to the perſons of preſent 
governors, or to their exiſting government complexly 
taken, or to any other, but by recognizing theſe, or 
entering into ſimilar religious engagements, the moral 
duty arifing from ſuch a relation is acknowledged, and 
applied, to ſuch as continue in the providence of God to 
ſuſtain ifÞbut ſtill with the limitations annexed, and 
above expreſſed. The word of God and our covenants 
lay no new foundation of Magiſtracy, make nothing 
eſſential to the being of a moral power, but what was 
ſo before; fix no new or peculiar channel for the con- 
veyance of ſuch a power, but what is known and 


practiſed according to the law of nature and nations, 


When the word of God commands to honour a father, 
to fear a maſter, to love a husband or wife, &c. None 
can know whom theſe preceptsreſpect till theſe relations 
are made up, each in its proper manner, according to the 
courſe and circumſtances of Providence, whether it be 
by generation, choice, expreſs contract, or tacit conſent. 
And when they are ſo conſtituted, theſe duties are to be 
performed to theſe very perſons reſpeCtively ſuſtaining 
them, and that according to the preceptive wilt of God. 
Such relations can at no tima be thus providentially con- 
tracted, but they muſt, at the ſame time, be preceptive, 
infering a moral obligation from the law of God, yet is 


not 
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not Providence made the foundation df moral dbligat}. 
on, or the rule of duty, but is to be conſidetyd as 55 
eriterion or mark determining the particular and practical 
application of the rule. And this is what Needers 
mean when they declare that Magiſtracy is ſolel by the 
preceptive will of Ood, and that the diſtinction between 
a providential and preceptive Magiftrate is abſurd, about 
which the presbytery, called Reformed, maße fuch long 
and ridiculous work in the ſupplement to their tefti- 
m 5 SER 4 
If the mode of inveſting rulers with power in 
Britain be lawfuF; and if thoſe things eſſentially requi- 
ſite to confritute a moral power of this kind, be found 
inthe deeds and acts of conftjtution and inveſtiture, 
thoſe who zre thus conſtituted, are the powers ordained 
vf God: None can at any time in this way be the 
ordiaance of man, without being the ordinance. of 
Bod. If they have been appointed according to ſuch 
methods and forms as have been formerly approved and 
uſed in like caſes, and if they have entered by a door 
which the light and law of nature points out, then 
mult their power be of God, and their conſtitution ac- 
cording to his revealed will alfo; unlefs we ſyppofe, that 
any thing done according tothe "gh! 'of nature, or the 
moral dictates of right reaſon, can be contrary to the will 
of God revealed in the ſcriptures. If what is effential 


| to the office, or the being of the power, be found, accord- 


ing to the nature of it, which is purely civil, then the 
want of ſuch qualifications as are properly religious, 
which have been required only for the greater perfection 
of the inſtitution, cannot make it void; unleſs the body 
politic agree, and ſo long as they agree, to eſtabliſh a 
different conſtitution. 

Our opponents grant, that the Lord has lodged a 
power and right in the people of chooſing thoſe perſons 
that ſhall exerciſe civil government over them, but they 
ſay, that while he has lodged this power in them 
of conveying the right of civil authority to their Ma- 
giſtrates, he has at the ſame time given them poſitive and 
unalterable laws, according to which they are to proceed. 
If is very true, they have the law of nature and the 
rule of God's word for their direction is this * of 

their 


* 


o 
their duty. But then their inference ſlom this is moſt. 


abſurd— that if their acts of election or deeds of con- 


ſtitution be not in every reſpect conform to the rule 
given them, then they, can be of no force er validity 
in ſo far as they are right, but that the ſmatleſt failure or 
defect as to any thing required, makes the power con- 
ferred null to all intents and purpoſesz— That no real re- 
lation takes place in conſequence of ſuch an election, 


or deed of conſtitution; and that no duties can reſult from 


it. This is to ſay, that there can be no poweracknows 
ledged as a moral power, but what is perfect, or that 
we can never be laid under any obligation to ohey, even 
in lawful commands, a defective and ſinful Maziſtrate, 
appointed by a ſinful people: It is to ſay, that there. js 
nothing goed in any action, if it be not abſolutely and 
univerſally good. We muſt do nothing required, becauſe - 
wecannot do all that is required. M hat fort of doctrine 
is this, for beings who in every thing otitend, and come 
ſhort of the glory of God? According to it, no action 
could be called good, even in reference to human ſocie- 
ty—no moral relation created—no power moral, upon 
the face of the earth. — 


2 
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It is very true, that ſo far as the ſinful failure and de. ; 


fect goes, or in ſo far as the corruption of man enters 
into any of their acts or ordinances, fo far they ceaſe to 
be good, and in ſo far they de not bind, The ſupreme 


foundation of moral obligation lies in the law of God, 
and that law can never bind againſt itſelf : neither Ma- 


giſtrate, nor people can ever be inveſted with ſuch a right 
or power as to ſet aſide at pleaſure the divine laws in any 
thing, or give them a negative over the Moſt High. But 


every failure or abuſe annuls not the right and power: 


in itſelf; there is anullity only in fo far as it fails, or is ab- 
uſed; while what is eſſential to them is ſuppoſed to re- 
main, we are not at liberty to difown and diſclaim them, 
but only thoſe things unlawful accompanying the ex- 
erciſe of them. A lawful right may, be unlawfully uf. 

ed, and a moral power may command things immoral. 
Seceders never pretend, that the deeds of fettlement 
and conſtitution, or the acts of, government, are moral 
ly binding, in thoſe things wherein AL contradict the 
ward... 
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word of God and our covenant engagements; they grant 
anullity in theſe reſpects - but not in all others, even 
in things lawful and neceſſary. 

Our adverſaries are either ſo dull, or ſo obſtinate, as}not 
to underſtand them on this head, though the matter, one 
would think, is ſo plain as a child might fee it. They, 
in this matter, cannot allow a right to do what is good, 
without acknowledging a right to do what is evil, and 
look upon it as impoſſible to conſider a power as moral, 
or as deſerving obedience in lawful commands, without 
” acknowledging it likewiſe in things ſinful. Hence ariſe 
all their charges againſt the Aſſociate Synod, as if they 
were contemning and caſting off the authority of God's 
word; ſetting up the will of men above that of God! 
pleading in behalf of the apoſtacy and perjury of theſe 
nations; maintaining and ſupporting prelacy, and all 
the corruptions of government, &c. while the whole 
tenor of their teſtimony is directly in oppaſition to theſe 
evils. In the whole ſtrain of our opponents reaſoning 
they quite miſtake the matter in debate, or they would 
not talk at ſuch a rate. —Seceders have one thing in 
their eye, while they have quite another, They view 
the preſent civil government in no other light than as a 
Prelatic Conſtitution, keeping nothing in their eye 
beſides the evil of prelacy, and other corruptions ad- 
hering to it, and thoſe who exerciſe it: but they for- 
get and overlook it as it is a Civi/ Conſtitution, where- 
in that neceſſary and beneficial ordinance of Magiſtracy 
is in its being preſerved, and made effectual to its great 
and immediate —_ - This is the preciſe thing Seceders 
have in view, in reference to the preſent government, 
when they hold it to be a moral duty to ſubmit to it, to 
pay tribute, or to defend and pray fer it; while they 
allow prelacy to be as bad a thing as the Reformed Prei- 
bytery pleaſeto call it, bearing as expreſs a teſtimony 
againſt that and like evils as they can do. 

There is no need either for denying or extenuating 
the evils of the Britiſh government, in order to eſtabliſh 
the obligation to limited obedience to it, while ſupport- 
ed by the people at large. However important ſome 
of theſe evils be, that were from the beginning except- 


cd againſt in the principles of Secedcrs, and though the 
number 
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number of theſe may ſince, more eſpecially of late, have 
increaſed to an alarming degree, yet the general argument 
is not hereby weakened. The number and degree of 
theſe evils do not affect the radical principle ox ground 
of obedience, they only extend the exceptions and limi- 
tations of it: they enforce more ſtrongly another duty, 
that of attempting the reformation of theſe, whether in 
conſtitution or adminiſtration, civil or ecclefraftic, by 
all claſſes of people in the nation, each in the manner 
competent to them. Some, it muſt be granted, even of 
thoſe who profeſs to hold to the principles of Seceders, 
have too os attempted to maintain the argument for 
ſubjeCtion in this unfair way of denying or covering 
ſome of the glaring defects or abuſes of that government, 
eſpecially thoſe who have undertaken,the defence of 
oaths adopting without reſtriction preſent laws and deeds 


of ſettlement, even in reference to their religious pro- N 


feſſion. Others, again, by pronouncing laboured and 
boundieſs panegyric, and vague declamations upon the 
excellence of the Britiſh government, without difcrimi- 
nating the good from the evil, ſuch. as have lately been 
poured upon the public from pulpits and preſles, have 
endeavoured to incuicate peaceable ſubjection and an 
undefined loyalty upon ſubjects, ſometimes in oppoſition 


to any attempts at refurming abuſes. This method is 


wrong and unſafe, while it reſts the duty of obedience, 
ſolely or chiefly, upon the excellence of the conſtitution 
or adminiſtration, and either denies the neceſſity, or 
*arraigns the lawfulneſs, of reform. This is to remove 
the main pillar of conſcientious loyalty, and to ſubſtitute 
a falſe or dubious one in its place: among a people who may 
perceive very obvious abuſes, or who may feel many 
ſenſible grievances, this mode of argumentation may 
have a tendency to weaken inſtead of ſtrengthening ſenti- 
ments of duty; for while they are not convinced of the 
truth of the premiſes, they may alſo doubt of the juſt. 


neſs of the concluſion. In Seceders this is a more in- 


excuſable error, and a plain inconſiſtency, as it repreſents 
their teſtimony on the head of national evils, and their 
pleadings for reformation as groundleſs and culpable, and 
as it tends to make dutiful ſubjection the ſame thing 
with unlimited approbation. 


Indeed 
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Indeed the king is inveſted with an ctcleſiaſtical 
ſupremacy in England, by the ſame laws which beſtow 
on him the civil * ; but this can never. make them really 
one, or bring then both under the ſame predicament in 
point of authority. This union is of man—and any 
law making or ſupporting it, being contrary to a Divine 
conſtitution, —_ to have no authority on conſcience. 
But the law of civil headſhip is a law confirmed by the 
fupreme King, whoſe will it is, that there ſhould be al- 
ways ſome to repreſent him in that character; and as 

| ſuch 
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The writer of this was greatly ſurprized as well as 
forry to ſee in a pamphlet, called *Dhe Scripture-Loyaliſt,” 
publiſhed by one profe ſſing adherence to the Seceſſion - 
teſtimony, this and ſome other inſtances of corruption 
in the Britiſh government, ſo flacly denied. Though 


_the author in the main has done juſtice to the cauſe he 


defends, he has in theſe particulars given great advan- 
tage to his opponents, Whoever aſſumes in argument 
what is obviouſly falſe in fact, gives. occaſion to ſay, 
that the cauſe muſt reſt on falſehood, He ſuppoſed 
that none who knew what the Britiſh conſtitution was, 
would have ventured to aſſert, That the Britiſh king 
hath no ſupremacy in the church, neither by the con- 
ftitution, nor by uſurpation.” Or «That the preſent ci- 
i government is not Eraſtian, i. e. hath no power by 
e conſtitution, nor by uſurpation, to model the go- 
vernment of the church, as it pleaſes,” It would be af- 
fronting the learned reader, to offtr to prove that the 
eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy in all its vigor, is {till by laws 
and practice, made a principal prerogative of a Britiſh. 
king :—That in the one kingdom the conſtitution is 
Eraſtian by law, in the other, it has in ſome degree been 
rendered fo by frequent encroachments. | 5 
It is no leſs falſe and abſurd to ſay, that “a Cove. 
nanted Reformation— was raiſed up again at the Re. 
volution ;” that “ the Cornation-oath is a political de- 
fence of the Confeſſion of Faith and Coverants.” _ 
Script. Loyal. 2d. Edit. p. 67. 68. 70. 61. 
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ſuch we muſt receive it. Though Prelacy be again en- 
ewifted with our civil conſtitution, and ſecared by what 
men have made fundamental laws of the kingdom, yet 
it remains in its nature as diſtinct from it as ever it was: 
Though the feet of the great image be part of iron and 
part of clay, yet theſe different materials can never eſ- 
ſentially unite, or inſeparably adhere together; They 
„ ſhall not cleave one to another even as iron is not 
„ mixed with clay 1.“ Though the corrupt branches 
were lopt off, yet might the ſtump of the tree remain 
in the earth; “ as with a band of iron and braſs,” 
The whole hierarchy may be aboliſhed by future refor- 
mation, and what is excellent in our civil conſtitution 
re main entire and unhurt, in the ſame manner as in laſt 
re formation, without deſtroying the rights and privileges 
of parliament——the liberties of the kingdom or 
diminiſhing his Majeſty's juſt power and greatnefs. 
For then the eccleſiaſtical and civil fupremacy were in 
the fame manner united, and Prelacy and its attendant 
evils as much authoriſed by the laws of the conſtitu- 
tion, as they are at preſent. If ſuch an union makes 
obedience now unlawful, by corrupting the vitals of civil 
government, the ſame cauſe muſt have produced the 
ſame effect in any former period. But the reformers 
of other times thought not ſo. They never dreamed 
that their obeying the civil Magiſtrate in things lawful, 
and maintaining his juſt power and greatneſs, were the 
fame thing with approving of the eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 
macy, and all the prelatical corruptions, when theſe 
were not expreſsly required as terms of allegiance—or 
that their loyalty was inconſiſtent with a faithful and 
zealous teſtimony for reformation. | 

I might have urged farther upon theſe people the na- 
tive conſequences of their ſcheme. [ might have 
ſhewn the import of what they call a Providental Magi- 
ſtrate, in oppoſition to a preceptive ;—that he can be no- 
thing elſe than an evil and curſe permitted of God to 
punith the nations; and that he cannot have the leaſt 
right to do any thing pertaining to the office—but is on- 
ly permitted to act as a thief to ſteal, or a murderer to 
kill :——If fo, for near a century back, the courſe of 


juſtice 


t Dan. ii 43. 
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juſtice has been wholly ſuſpended 5 what men call or- 
der has been diſorder, what is law has been nothing 
but tyranny, violence, and robbery z-all proceſſes and 
deciſions in civil cauſes, have been nothing but a prag- 
matical meddling. without warrant, by thoſe whom 
God never made rulers andjudges; all criminal trials and 
executions of thieves and murderers have been illegal, 
and an expreſs breach of the ſixth command, being done 
by private perſons. I might afk, if that expreſs law 
of nature and revelation, 4 whoſs ſheddeth man's blood, 
by man ſhall his: blood be ſhed,” and ſuch like, have 
been ſuſpended ever ſince the Revolution? If they have, 
then may the greateſt male factors roam at large, free 
from all fear and reſtraint of men. If they are not ſuſ- 
pended, but morally in force as often as thoſe crimes 
are known to be committed, by whom can they be law- 
fully executed, unleſs by thoſe expreſsly appointed in 
nations for the purpoſe; and when both the appointment 
of ſuch, and the acts they perform, are matters of 
juſtice and of Divine precept, how can they be mere- 
ly matters of permiſhon, as all ſinful actions are? If 
they act by no other right, than the mere permiſſion of 
Providence, inſtead of encouraging and ſupporting 
them in thoſe acts of juſtice, we ought to oppoſe them 
to the utmoſt of our power. 

Is it not alſo required that every man bear witneſs to 
the truth, and ſwear to it when an oath is laid upon 
him by the judge, particularly in matters of moment 
wherein the name, property or life of our neighbours 
is concerned? How ſhall thoſe duties be fulfilled, if 
there are not now, nor have been for an hundred years 
back, any lawful courts of judicature, ſor trying cauſes, 
and ending of controverſies. Muſt the above and ſuch 
like duties, morally binding in every time and place, be 
omitted, perhaps for many centuries yet to come, or for 
ever, becauſe we have not covenanting Magiſtrates ? 

I wight ſhew, that in their practice they are ſelf- 
condemned that it is impoſſible practically to main- 
tain cheir principles ; but they mult in many things ac- 


knowledge Cæſar's ſuperſcription : That they them- 
| ſelves fit under the ſhadow of that government which 


they ungratefully diſoun and contemn; and that what 
| they 


— 
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they fay God has only permitted as à judgment is to 
them, as well as to all the nation, an uuſpeakable priv 
vilege. Every comfort in civil life is hereby ſecured to 
them ubder God, and flows to them through this chan- 
nel. To this it is owing, that they can call any thing 
their 6wn— that they have houſes to- live in, markets tb 
buy or (ell in, or pre ſſes from which they may revile and 


abuſe their benefactors.” Yea, as civil fooiety muſt be 


previouſly ſet up, wherever there is à religious collected 


and protected, had it not been for the exiſtence of ſuch 
a ſociety in theſe kingdbms, and moral powers therein, 


they could not have ſubſiſted till now in the cha- 


racter of a church. Such judgments we ought daily 
to pray for, and be thankful for! | 


But I ſhall not ſurtner detain the reader, nor would I 
have dwelt ſo long on this ſubject, had it not been for 


the ſake of ſome ſerious people, who may be willing to 


learn the truth, and from pity to thoſe who may be en- 
tangled in ſuch miſtakes, and have been blindly led a- 


way, through a ſhew of zeal, to ſuch an unſcriptural 


and dangerous ſcheme. Care has been taken to avoid, 


and in ſome degree to remove, the darkneſs and ambi- 


guity of words, and to make the leading points of dif- 
erence, as plain and intelligibie as poſſible. Let none ſay, 
after all, that their miſtakes on this head are not great; 
that in the main, their teſtimony is the ſame with that 
of Seceders, while the points wherein they differ are of 
ſmall importance. For though it be true, that they ad- 
mit many parts of teſtimony denied by others, and there 
is little difference as to moſt of the public evils, yet 
the difference remaining is not ſmall, while they have 
openly taken the field againſt a very precious and im- 
portant part of truth. Ihe matters in debate are no 
unneceſſary ſpeculative opinions, but ſuch as deeply and 
immediately affect a Chriſtian's daily life and practice. 
Many may not diſcern the full import or real tendency 
of their principles, but the ſcheme, with all its conſe- 
quences, deſerves the abhorence of all, who want to 
keep a conſcience void of offence, toward God and to- 
ward man, A ſcheme that ſtrikes at the root of civil 
ſociety, that abſolves men from moral duties, and ſets 
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of all the churches of Chriſt; 
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afide the moſt expreſs precepts; a ſcheme that calls evil 
good, and good evil; that teaches men, to be irreverent 
and unjuit to ſuperiors, in denying-them their dues; 
that makes men ungrateful for the — and bleſſings 
of Providence ; that holds that as innocent which the 
New Teſtament forbids under the pain of damnation ; 
that denies the law of nature, or makes it to be ſomething 
oppoſite to the revealed will of God; that maintains 
Mugiſtracy to be given of God tothe church as the holy 
miniſtry is, and that it has its foundation only in the 


,word written : that confounds Chriſt's mediatorial and 
moꝛ al government, that would blend his church or em- 


broil it with the kingdoms of men: that has a tendenc 
to bring odium on reformation, as — "ag 
public peace, and a ſubjection ta civil inſtitutions; that 
tends to waken jcalouſy, or procure civil puniſhments 
againſt religious reformers ; a ſcheme, in a word, that is 


at variance with the common voice of reaſon, the plain- 
- eſt language of the Biole, the approven practice of the 


illuſtrious band of reformers and martyrs, in paſt times, 
and with the concurrent ſentiments and uniform example 
ſuch a ſcheme ſurely 
can never be juſtly accounted harmleſs, nor ought the 
danger reſulting from it ever tobe reckoned ſmall. Every 


. perſon certainly ſhould very ſeriouſly conſider it, before 


he either embraces, or ſpeaks of it as intitied to any en- 
couragement, or extenuating apology. 

We intend not, by any thing that is ſaid, the leaſt 
diſreſpect to the pciſons who have patronized or follow- 
ed this way: we doubt not but they have done fo in the 
ſincerity of their heart, under the clouds of miſappre- 
henſion. We will not to impute to them any conſe- 
quences of their {cheme which they have diſavowed, 
or practices which they have diſapproved z much leſs 
to expoſe them to the ſeverity orreſentment of a jealous 
adminiſtration for their opinions, while peaceably de- 
porting themſelves, We defire only, that deſiſting from 
the art of wrangling, they would be open to informati- 
on, candid in reviewing and confeſſing an error; and 
in ſo doing unite themſelves, in maintaining the teſtt- 


mony for Preſbytcrian Covenanted Reformation, with 
the 
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the few friends of it that remain, in theſe degenerate 
and wretched times. | p 


C 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


TH OSE who would attempt, with any probable hope 
of ſucceſs, a re- union of diſcordant parties of Chxiſtians, 
ought to begin by an exact view and ſtatement, of. the 
chief points of difference, and by reducing their number 
as much as poſſible; for while theſe are not duly attended 


to, Diſputants may wander, and long contend in vain, a- 
bout ſome ſubordinate points, or conſequences. The ne- 


glect of this alſo gives riſe to many injurious miſrepreſen- 
tations. As it is the duty of every Chriſtian to know well 


the articles of his own religious profeſſion, fo charity. and 


juſtice to others require him alſo to be duly informed as 


to the real ſentiments and ſchemes of thoſe who diiter 


from him, leſt in ſpeaking or aCting towards them, he 
would load them with falſe charges. 'T his obligation hes 


eſpecially upon thoſe in public ſtations, and it belongs no 3 


leſs to thoſe in ſecular profeſſions, and in public offices in- 
the ſtate, than to thoſe in eccleſiaſtical character, when 
they take upon them to repreſent the principles or pro- 
ceedings of any religious body in reference to goverpment 
and the peace of ſociety; leſt they ſhould do them a real 
injury, and at the ſame time expoſe their own ignorance 
of the ſubject. 

When a petition was preſented, ſome time ago, from a 
number of Preſbyterians in London, moſt of them trom 
Scotland, and connected with the Sece ſſion, to the Britiſh 
Parliament, for relief, from the neceſſity of ſwearing by 
kiſſing the goſpels, it gave concern to ſome to ſee the Lord 
Chancellor ('Thurlow) miſtaking ſo far the character and 
principles of the Petitioners and thoſe of their connection, 


as, in his ſpeech upon their Bill in the Houſe of Peers, 


however favourable to their requiſition, to repreſent them 
as the ſame with the people uſually deſigned CamEkont- 
ANs, who ſcrupled to own the authority of King William, 
and the government at the Revolution. The ſubſtanee of 
the ſpecch, bearing in it that ſalſe accuſation, wes aſter- 

wards 


. and unmeaning deſignation affüfned by the 
* (as belonging To THE AncrenT KX os SE 
p) though objected to, and ordered to be co 
eeting of a committee on that buſineſs, at London, in 
which the writer of this was preſent might ne. 
| Vet Boch raſh and unfounded deſcriptions of a hody of 
1 1 whoſe principles had long been publicly known, 


ah 


| Lord of fuch high and deciſive authority.  It-1s-little-i40- 
the credit of many of the modern leurned or great, that they 
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publiſhed. To this groſs blunder | 


kingdomy can ſcarely be expuſed in a learned 


ſhould be better acquainted” with the different; caſts. of 
Hindoos or Gentoos, or the various ſets of Muſſulmen, 
than with the real ſentiments; character, or hiſtory & + 
numerous bodies of Chriſtians,living in the ſame time and 


country with themſelves. If calumnious miſrepreſen- 
tations ought at all times to be avoided, in the: midſt of 
by political diriſions, and public ferment, herd is el of 


5 N. 2 caution on that head. N 4201 
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Page Line 
iS. 2, read qualifications. 
4 24, ſor. may read might. ee hh. 


T 3» for profeſſing read poſſeſſing - 


21 7, aſter thife read evils, 


